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| Particulars of a dreadful Fire at Rangoon, in the East 
; Indies. 


N Sunday, the 20th of March, 1814, about eight A. M. a 
most dreadful fire broke out at the north western ex- 
tremity of Tacklee, (the open town of Rangoon, situated with- 
out the stockades of the fort,) which raged with the greatest 
fury for the space of ten hours. As the wind was from the N. 
W. at its commencement, the town, the fort, and the ships, 
_ | that were lying in the river, abreast of the latter, were equally 
LE, | threatened with destruction,and the rapidity with which the fire 
— | spread along the thatched roofs of the houses, and commu- 
nicated itself to the lower part of the buildings, which are con- 
structed entirely of wood, rendered all direct attempts to check 
its progress both unavailing and dangerous. The wind, however, 
coming more westerly towards noon, removed the apprehension 
of the shipping, and suspended the exertions which had beenal- 
ready entered on toeffect aretreat beyond the possible influence 
of the conflagration. The flames, having consumed a great 
part of Tacklee before eleven o’clock, commenced their ravages 
at the stockades about that time, and raged soexteusively, that 
about six in the afterncon, when they abated, there only re- 
mained about one-fourth of the fort, and an eighth part of the 
town unconsumned, 
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The spectacle is stated to have been character sed by aspeciy 
of melancholy granuew, fow the prodigious volumes of flan 
which usce.dcd at sho.t intervals trom the ploces where rag, 
oil, &c. Ke. had been stored. The objects most conspicuousde 
ring the atteuwypts wich were made to set bounds to the confi 
gration, were several elephants, who were inpelied by'their 
yiders within the verge of the flames, and who tore down the 
houses with their tranks, and threw the materials to a distane 
from the fire, with the most astomisbing quickness and sp 
gacity. Hi: id the inhabitants been equally active in removing 
these ¢ paterinlestit farther, and in uniting their exertions other 
wise, the damage might have becn much esreumscitbed, ‘Thede 
sadeilein however, of those determined on securig plunder, 
during the contusion, obliged such as were better inclined, to 
yemain in defence ot their property, while there existed a pro 
bubility of its esc.ping—sanguinary scuffles ensued, in whicha 
great number of lives were lost, and several of the lascag 














also, who ad been brought by the ships to cive assik] 
lavce, were severely wounded by the fury oi the lawless plug. 
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mo! ! ‘casionced in so short aspace of time. hast 
ie ioss, thus occasioncd in so short a space of time, Has bern 


severe Intheextreme. ‘The iuhabitants bad just compieted thet | 


stores of graiu on which they were to subsist duriig the we 
sea-ou, and the native merchants bad made their annual exter 
sive golieciious of such Bengal and Madras goods, as. iheyare 
aceusiemed to carry fox sale into the interior, as far as the com 
fines of ‘Tartary —all of which, bowb grain and merchandizjwas 
devoured by the relentlessclement. ‘fhe urope agents, also, tt 
siden} inthe town, together with the Armenian and 
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that bad Jately arrived bad been deposited as usual, in order 
to ascertain the duties levied at the port on cach article, re 
wszined fortunatcly untoucied ami stl cenetal ruin, | The 
Roywoon’s (goveimos’s) palace, and dhe Koundaye (the: edit 
vl Justice) were not egu lly fortunate, both hevin heen bum 


to the ground, together with many other public edilices of itt. 
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Asingularcireumstance, connected with this fre, has farnished 

a subicetol religiou enthusiasm to the Lire e, which affeetedl 
the devotions of eveis se Asimall temple, not 15 yards from 
the Noundaye, inhabited by two cods, which are stated to have 
bec ) ciy Carries hic 1 Mi ¢ fSupret> 
Natural Chid } d uni 1 tye e Ham sttly rth 
every OULGIOg | i hy bye wrheod he by rreduced tonste. 
I lCiUsSCIVes, of stone and the other of we yd had 
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the reverential acknowledgment of their power, manifested by 
aij ranks, more sincere. 

The temporary consequence, which is expected from this fire, 
jpacommercial pointof view, isa cousic derable rise in the price 
of timber al Rangoon, as allihat comes immediately down from 
the interict will be en Alita i riat ed to the purposes of : government 
10 sebuilcing g the Liaywoon s pal we, and the toundaye, as well 
as olber aie. buildings, and when these are finished, the 
demands of the inhabtients will for some time longer bea 
check.on the free and clicap exportation Of all descriptions of 


timber. 


SINGULAR TRIAL. 
EXTRACT FROM THE TERM REPORTS. 


N—— Reports, Michaelmas term, A. D: —— an action 

on the case appears to have been brought by Caleb 
Cyclops, a street fiddler, ugainst Peter’ P arthy, for lupury 
done to the said C. C. by the end of the cane of the said 
P. P. whereby the said C, C. lost an eye, per quod ie was 
putta great expense, was damnified by loss of time, and of 
the profits of his occupation. Che declaration, in this case, 
contained several counis ; some stating the lossto be of the 
right eye, sone of the left, and one alleging the loss of two 
other eyes. On plea of not guilty, in manner and form, Xe, 
the deteuce was, that C C. was well known to have been 
blind many years before the day on which the injury was 
stated to have happened; was known in the streets by the 
bame of Cab. Sich le 83, alas Cy Ciops, alius Blinking Joey; : 
was Jed by a brindled cur; liad a fiddle with ouly we 
stings ; chaunted a ditty with only two notes, ef whieh 
the only audible words were, “ Have pity’ on the poor and 
blind.” Several bystanders, who were present, and saw the 
encounter of the fiddlers face with Mr. Parthy’s cane, de- 
cared that the end of the cane entered the mouth, and not 
theeye, of the fiddier: this, however, was contradicted by 
others, and all agreed that the poor man’s face was covered 
will) blood. 

The king of the beggars was now produced in court on 
the partof the plaintifl. ble stated that he was president of 
aftiendly association, consisting of several thousand mem- 
bes. That he was duly elected at a general meeting. That 
his qualifications were the loss of two legs and a nose, and 
dis success in training a pigeon to fly from his head to the 
opea window of a house or a conch with a petition lightly 
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tied to.its neck, to receive ‘monéy inits beak, ain’ fly how, 
diately back to its station on his head. That the mem. 
bers of the association were either beggars in eyre, i, ¢ 
wanderers, or stationary: that stetionary beggatii"¥e 
limited to certain districts, or parts of Jarge towns, for ide. 
terminate periods of time. 109 94 
That they considered themselves as performers of 
draines for the gratification of the public, particularly of | thos 
who hoped to compound for petty sins by the gratuito 
distribution of base copper. That the plaintiff was not-ip 


See 


edeed blind either before or subsequent to the time when, | 


Seobs. 


Ui That tatsdjstrict assigned to bim was the most profital | 


(Of aay itydsondon, extending frow Temple-bar to St. Jamess | 


anchiding the Haymarket. That he obtained more mone; 
than way one of the fraternity, by the exertion of ceri 
-tauscles of the eye, which, by long practice, had acquiredihe 
poweriofeso changing the position of that organ, as wholly 
to conceal the pupilin the upper part of the socket. Tia 
Mr: ‘Parthy’s cane had, in fact, put out his eyes from the pos 
tion by which he acquired his living, and had deprived him 
of the use of them in that profitable district ; as he C. C. had, 
in the unguarded moment of pain, brought his eyes to thei 


natural position, im order to identify the person by whomle | 


believed himself to be attacked. 

The couusel for the plaintiff insisted that this was in br 
sand in faci a putting out of plaintiff’s eyes, and a deprive 
tion of the use of them; and that he was entitled to: 
verdict upon the third count, which set forth that defendants 
cane or stick, &c. was so placed as to enanger the eyes 


noses, cheeks, mouths, &c. of his majesty’s subjects, being | 
in and using the public highway, street, &e. and that the | 


face, to wit, eyes,nose, and mouth, of plaintiff, were Wiel 
injured by the said stick, &c. placed as aforesaid ; and'tlat 








wee 


plaindff’s eyes were thereby put out; and that he! then and | 
there lost the use of them. It was contended, on béhalf dd | 
defendant, that this was not a legal putting out of eyes’to | 


entitle plaintiff to a verdict. Whereupon the jury retorneda 
special verdict in favour of plainuff, with forty shiliings damages, 
subject to decision of the court upon argument—whetlier 


—— 


this should be intended a Jegal putting out and deprivation a | 


the use of plaintifl’s eyes? Aud, after solemn arguméiit’ in 
the term above-mentioned, it was decided to be a putting but 
and deprivation of use within the meaning of the terms in the 
dechiration, 
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Send -Floods ;iand -their eatensive Effects -ona- large 
Scale. 
, 

PHE downs or sandhills, which are thrown up by the sea 
WLrobpon:low flat coasts» when the bed of the sea happens to 
be composed of san'!, wherever humun indusiry’ has- not swe- 
geded to fix them down, advance as surely and irresistibly upon 
she’ land, as the alluvial fo) mations from the rivers encroach 
upon the sea. In their progress inland, they push before them 
great pools of water, formed by the rain which falls ow the 
neighbouring grounda, and which has no means.ot running 
off in consequence of the obstructions interposed by thedowns. 
Ja'seversl places these proceed with a frighttel rapidity, 
overwhelming forests, houses, and cultivated land, in’ their 
jnesistible progress. Those upon the coast of the bay of Biscay 
have overwhelmed a great number of villages, which are wen- 
lidned in the records of the middle ages ; and even at present 
inthe single department of Laudes, they threatea no fewer 


iahan ten with almost inevitable destruction. 


Batthe ocean is not the sole invader whose encroachments 
on the land wre to be apprehended: the sinds upon the 
coast, driven by the winds, have left vast and melancholy 
traces of theiy devastation: and fromthe extent of their rae 
vaxesaiurthe Eeyptian coast, M. de Luc has derived an in- 
genious and powerlal argument in support of the Musaie his- 
wry: One of the most striking examples of this phenomenon 
in:fofeigu. countries is that described by M. de Luc’s brother 
in'the Mercure de France for September, 1807, and of which 
we here insert a translation ; 


* «The sands of the Lybian desert,’ he says, ‘ driven by the 
west winds, bave left no lands capable of ullage on any parts 
oithewestera banks of the Nile uot sheltered by moun- 
tains. The evcroschment of these sands on soils which were 
formerly inhabited an. cuitivated is evidently seen. M. Denon 
infonms us, inthe account of his Travels in Lower and Uprer 
Egypt, that summits of the ruins of anvicut cities Luried 
wader these sauds still appear externally ; and that, but fora 
ridge of mountains cajled the Lybian Chain, which borders the 
leit. bank, of the Nile, and forms, in the parts where it rises, 
a barrier against the invasion of these sands, the shores of 
the river, on that side, would long since have ceased to be habita- 

le, .£ Nothing ean be more melancholy,’ says this iraveller, 
fthanio walk over villages swallowed up by the sand of the 
desert, to trainple under foot their roofs, to strike against 
the summits of their minarets, to reflect that yonder were 
cultivated fields, that there grew trees, tat here were even the 
dwellings of wen, and that al! have vanished.’ ; 
“ f 
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“ If then our continents were ss ancient as bas been pre 
tended, no traces of the habitations o: men would, appeas 
on say part of the western bank of the Nije, which us exposed 
to this scourge of the sams of the desari. ‘The. exisienga, 
therefore, of such monuments, aitests the successive progpeses 
the eucroachments of the sead: and these ports of tbe bauk, 
formerly inhabited, will for ever remain acid and, was 
Thus the great population of Egypt, auuvanced by the vag 
and numerous ruins of its cities, Was im gical part due.to 9 
cause of fertiliy which no longer exists, and to which sutheie 


- 


atientivn has not been given. The sands of the desen 











were formerly remote from Egypt ; the Oases, or habijtable ; 
spots, still.appearing in the widst of the sands, being the se | 


maits of the soils formerly extending the whole way to the 
Nile; but these sands, transported hither by the western 
winds, bave overwhelmed and buried this exteusive tract, and 
doomed to sterility a land which was oace remarkable forits 
fruitfulness. 

** It is therefore not solely to her revolutions and changes 
of sovereigns, that Egypt owes the loss of her aacient splen 
dour: itis also to her having been thus irrecoverably deprived 
of a tract of land, by which, before the sands of the desert had 
covered it, and caused it to disappear, her wants had been abun 
dantly supplied. Now, if we fix our attention on this fact, and 
reflect on the consequences which would have attended 
it, if thousands or only some hundreds of centuries had 
elapsed since our continents first existed above the level of 
the sea; does it not evidently appear that all the country o 
the west of the Nile would have been buried under this 
sand before the erection of the cities of ancicnt Egypt, hot 
remote soever that period may be supposed, and that ima 
country so long afflicted with sterility, no idea would even 
have been formed of constructing such vast and numeyots 
edifices? When these citics indeed were built, another caus? 
concurred in favouring their prosperity. ‘The navigation ‘of 
ihe Red Sea was not then attended with any danger on the 
coasi; all its ports, now nearly blockaded up with reefs 
of coral, had a safe and easy access; the vessels laded 
with merchandize and provisions could enter them and dee 
part without risk of being wrecked on these shoals, whieh 
have risen since that time, and are still increasing 1 
tent 

‘* The defects of the present government of Egvpt, and 
the discovery of the passage from Europe to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, are therefore not the only causes of tht 
present state of decline of this country. If the sands of the 
desert had not invaded the bordering lands on the west; if the 
work of the sea polypi in the Red Sea had not rendered 
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dangerous the access to its Coasts and to its ports, and even 
fied op some of ihe latter, the popul: tion of Heaypt and the 
adjaevet countries, tome ther with theie prodocis, would aloe 
wee sufhiced to main init tuem in a state of prosperity and 
abafdance. Buatnow, though the passage te India by the 
Cape of Geod Hope shoul. ceuse to exist, though ule political 
advantages Which Egypt cajoyed dunag the brilliant period 
of Thebes and Mem: lus should be re-established, she could 
fever attain the same degree of splendour, since she could 
fot support the sare | opulation. 

* Thus the reeisof coral which had been raised inthe Red 
Sea on the coast of Evypt, and the sands of the desert which 
javade it on the west, concur in attesting this treth—that our 
g@itinents are not of a more remote antiqoity than has bee 
d#ened to them by the sacred historianinthe book of Genesis, 
from the great era of the deluge.” 


——-~- ~~. 





FASHIONS for APRIL, 1813. 
{From La Belle Assemblee.] 


THE WITZCHOURA MANTLE, AND SPENCER PROMENADE 
DRESS. 


RENCH cambric high-dress with achemise back something 
breader than those of the last month, and a waist as short 
asitcan be made. The sleeve, which is of course long, is 
singularly novel and tasteful; three rows of rich worked 
muslin, placed one above another, finish the diess at bottom, 
and a full trimming of the finest Valenciennesedging goes round 
the bottom, of the siceve and the collar of the dress ; the lat- 
ter, Which is extremely pretty, is compos sed of rich worked wius- 
lip to correspond with the trimming: it is byas, and falls 
back soasto display a little of the throat in front. The 
Witzchoura mantle and spenser which is worn with this dress, 
is composed of blue twilled sarsnet, lined with white satia, and 
immed with Mrs. Bell’s new-invented pearl silk trimming 
the speuser is made of white satin to correspond with th 
nant] 
We. must, in justice to Mrs. Bell, to whose clegant taste nh 
public are indebted for the improved Wuzchours, obs ’ 
that it isthe most tasteful and becoming mantle we have ever 
en; itsform is extremely simple, aod when properly pat 
Qn, it falls in such easy, gracelul folds, that even a tolera- 
bly pretiy figure must be irresis tible ina Wizechoura. The ma- 
tervals of this mantle are generally sarsnet, but satin or French 
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silk are in estimation wit, some elegantes. The spenser ang 
the lining are uniiormly white, and the forme is always com 
posed of satin, but biue, light-green, and the most delicag 
shade of the wild rose shot with white, are most. prevalent, 
Freneh bonnet made of pear! silk to correspond with the may 
tle; white kid gloves, and pale-blue slippers. 


FULL DRESS. 


A white crape petticoat over a white satin slip, trimmed | 


round the skirt with pink ciape and artificial flowers ; over the 
petticoat isa tunic of white crape, trimmed also with pink crapg 
slipped up a hutle ia from, and most tastefully fiaished witha 
flower to correspond. The body of this dress is perfectly 
novel,and strikingly tasteful;it is pink crape over the white satiq 
body of the slip, and the sleeve is av intermixture of pink and 
white crape. ‘f.is elegant and simple dress is singularly well 
adapted to set off a fine shape to the greatest advantage ; at the 
same tima¢ we must observe, that even the most delicaie belk 
can find nothing in its form to object to; it exhibits the native 
ease of the shape, but the bosom is shaded with the most sete 
pulous modesty. We undersiand it wasinvented by Mrs. Bel, 
for a lady of nizhb rank and elegant taste; and though ba 
just introduced it is alecady in very high estimation’ Th 
hair is divided on the forehead, and dressed in light loose curls 
on each side ; it is simply braided round the head, and om» 
mented atthe side with an elegant balf wreath of French roges 
Necklace, earrings, and bricelets of pearl; white kid slippen 
aud gloves, and whe crape French fan. 





General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


PERHAPS there is not any time of the year in which ourlait 
fashiouables appear to more advantage than in the present month, 
when, throwing off the heavy habilimeats of winter, they robe 
the aseives ia the light and becoming costume of spring; the 
wrapptog cloaks, large muffs, and heavy pelisses, are now super 
seded by the tasteful mantle and spenser, and the pelisse of 
spring silk. 

Coloured satin spensers made very short in the waist, lined 
with white, and trimmed with swansdown which, though op the 
decline, is not exploded, and which is in fact the oaly fur that 
is at all toleraied, are worn by some of our far pedestrian 
The only novelty in these spensers is the cape, which we cole 
sider us very unbecoming to the shape > itis cut up oa each 
shoulder, and is rounded behind, but quite square ia front; tht 
sleeves, 
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leevés, which atelong and plain, are not so luose as they were 

sleeves, 

vor Jast month. : ' 

Much more becoming and tasteful is the revived Wellingtin 
i >" . . 

spensery nade with a fullness up each side of the back, whiety 

J laid in in folds, and finished with a small tippet ¥ 


the trimming depends upon the fancy of the wearer? 


proidery is in very high request, so also is silk trimming. Wert 


have seen several novelties in the latter, but the one which 
we think most elegant and most appropriate to the scason, is 
composed of different shades of green; it is a thick wreath of 
leaves intermixed with small light green berries; it is worn 
with green or white spensers or pelisses only, and the effect is 
singularly elegant. “3 

Slight French silks are in very high estimation for pelisses ; 
the spotted and shot silks are particularly admired. There is 
pipthe least novelty in the manner of making pelisses; the most 
fabionable-are loose in the back, and confined with a rich 
codand tassel. Trimmings for pelisses are the same as spenser, 
Now thay we are upon the subject of trimmings, we inust obs 
serve, that the pearl silk takes precedence of all others; ito 
manufactured in all colours, and brought to a degree vf, pers 
fection that jusily entitles it to the preference given to ft by” 
ovpmosttasie/ul elegantes. 

sBby Feeach bounet is stillin the highest estimation ; hext~ 
toikisthe novel Neapolitan hat, made of primrose or stra 
colour, pear! silk, which is indisputably the greatest novelt®™ 
tha.ever composed hats or bonnets. Mrs. Bell bas ‘the inerit 
ofintioducing this splendid novelty, and which we can dssert,* 
without dread of contradiction, to be the most unique and 
elegant material for spring or summer head: dre@ses'evérinvented. 
The crown of the Neapolitan hat is very original in its form, 
itis warrow at the top, and broad at the bottom ; the satin 
is laid on in byas folds, and those are edged with a very light 
aad pretty silk trimming; there are not more than four or 
fire folds’ ‘the crown. The front is a turn-up ane, broad 
infront, and shallower behind. <A short plume of feathers, 
dither witite, or to correspond with the mantle, finishes 
itis hat, which has much originality and some taste to recow- 
mead it. 

The most tasteful novelty in the carriage costume is a short 
French pelisse, in whitesatin, lined with violet sarsnet, aud orna- 
Getted with violet satin. The body of this pelisse is tight to 
the shape; very short in the waist, and laced ap at each side of 
the’buck with violet cord; at each side of the lacing a fullaess 
white satin is fastened down with violet cord, which has a 
Very pretty effect 5; an elegant silk ornament of a very novel 
form finishes each hip. The siceve is very tasteful ; a plain long 
seve is surmounted by a hatt sleeve, draperied with violet 

Vol. 55. 2X cord, 
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cord, and cdged with violet satin in byas foids. The pelig 






























comes nearly to the throat, but has no collar ; the cape, whic ar 
is of whjte satin, is in the form of a half handkerchief; it; pe 
edged with two very narrow byas folds of violet satin, Th 0 
pelisse is trimmed round with violet satin, about half a quar! nf 
in breadth, and disposed in a most novel style; it is finished! rah 
with a narrow silk trimming put on at each edge of the sain sai 
This pelisse is strikingly tasteful and elegant, and we thinks) 4 
likely to continue in estimation. re 
Shawls, scarfs, mantles, and mantillas, continue to be wom; rill 
the former are, generally speaking, either French or Sm) i 
nish ; the latter are either sarsnet or French silk. Sligh ih 
French silks are particularly bigh in estimation ; the heary for 
French silks are, indeed, worn by a few clegantes, bat they ae | te 
not general. BD see 
French hats continue in high estimation, and we have ob ri 
served some extremely tasteful ones of intermingled pearl sik oli 
and satin. Undress caps are somewhat general in the can B of 
riage costume. The materials of which they are composedar § py, 
various ; intermingled lace and satin, plain and figured net, | 4h) 
Jettingsin lace, and lastly, black lace : when made in the laste fy 
ticle they are entirely in the French style, and though strictly gal 
fashionable, we must observe, that in our opinion, they are equally | pal 
tawdry and unbecoming; they are generally lined and orm | fy 
mented with some very glaring coloured silk aud ribband, and } 44) 
on one side is placed a little garland of flowers. The firstol § 9, 
these caps that we saw reminded us strongly of the one wom § jp 
by Mrs. Fulmer, in the West Indian, and we have no doubt F jy. 
that the same idea has struck many of our fair readers. W 
In undress, French cambric and jacconet muslin begin tobe FQ 

in very high estimation. Chemise bodies are universal, and the 
waists are perfectly Grecian. The long sleeve is not quite } 4, 
unbecomingly wide as last month, and the skirts of dressesseem | hy 
to have increased a little in fullness. The mania for lace is ' th 
universal ; dresses are trimmed with it in every possible way. | 4 
Collars are very little worn; but the few which we haveob- = ¢ 
served were of lace. Though cambric and muslin are in very t 
high request, sarsnets and poplins, but especially the latter, ae | ¢ 
still in estimation with some of our elegautes: these latier are 
not worn so much trimmed as they have been ; a single rowol F ¢ 


light siik trimaning has sy perseded the triple trimmings, and the 
satin and sarsuet trimmings laid on full. Lace is confined 
white dresses ouly. 

In the dinner costume, we are happy to observe, that 
three quarter high diesses are much worn by some a 
our most tonish elegantes. [odia maslins and Freach shot 
ted silk are the materials bighest in favour for dinner dresses; 
but poplins, sarsnets, and satins, are partially — The 
ner 
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dinner dress which we are about to describe, is, we think, 
tlie most tasteful novelty of the month; it is but just intros 
duced, and is likely to continue in favour for some time. Stiort 
roond dress of plain India muslia, finished at the bottom of the 
skirt by a broad letting-i0 lace, laid in in vandykes, anda deep 
founce of lace put on very full; the body is_a-la-chemise 
behind, but light to the shape in front where it fastens, or 
rather we should say it fastens near the shoulder; the body, 
which is three quarters high, is finished round the bosom by a 
frill of lace, which falls over. A robing | is fastened between 
the shoulders, and falls over in the style of alrench cape ; this 
robing, which is about half a quarter in breadth, nearly meetsin 
font, and then goes down each side of the front in a slope, ‘till 
itreaches the flounce to which it is sloped to a point ; this dra- 
pery is edged with lace to correspond with the flounce, but it is 
ladon with less fullness : we should observe, that the drapery, 
which nearly meets in front, does not fasten. There is a degree 
of lightness, taste, and simplicity, in this dfess, which certainly 
entitles it to the adiniration it meets with from our fair fashiou- 
ables; It was invented by Mrs. Bell. 

In full dress, French gauze, white and coloured crapes, satia 
gauze, and white iace, are all in high estimation, the latter 
particularly. ‘The greatest variety of trimming is worn in 
fal! dress, but the pear! silk andthe Freneh lama work still main- 
tain a decided superiority ; wreaths of artificial flowers, chiefly 
made in crape, are also a very favourite Wimming, Spangles are 
in some estimation, and not a few elegantes appear in em- 
broidered trimmings, which are a mixture of silk and silver. 
White lace veils, disposed as draperies, are partially worn; but 
draperies of any other description are exploded, 

The only alteration which bas taken place in the manner of 
dressing the hair, is, that the bind hair is now gene rally 
braided round the head; some of our elegantes have their's in 
tree braids, each of which is adorned with a string of pearts 
wwisted roundit. Flowers are, however, for juvenile belles, 
even more prevalent than pearls in the hair. Turbans are in 
the highest request with matronly ladies; they are generally 
composed of gold or silver gauze, or crape; the newest orna- 
ment for thein is a small half wreath of leaves, composed of 
emeralds, Feathers, also, are much worn by ladies of a certain 


age. 





Half-boots begin to give place to slippers for the promenade 
costume ; these latter are universally made in coloured kid. 
ans are somewhat larger this month. Fashionable colours 
forthe month are azure blue, light green, pale violet, peach 
blossom, straw colour, pale pink shot with white, and emerald 
ity the palest mouse colour, and light fawn shot also with 
White, 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


ALLathe chapeaux are nearly alike in form. The top j 
never bombe; the crown is flat (not unlike the beefeajer; 
cap)and in height it is equal to the breadth of the brim! 
which fastens under the chin. The lower part of the fom 
or crown is generally trimmed in large plaits. The brim} 
is also trimmed in the same manner. Independent of this? 
trimming there are otien upon the crown and brim fivee 
six lines of ribband, These lines are formed by lilac upo 


gieen and jonquille, which are quite a-la-mode. The same} 


is also worn on straw hats. Plaited crape is less worn tha 
it. was some days since; tulle is frequently a substiny, 
The capotes are citron, with trimmings of hiac and blonde 
lialian straw hats are ornamented with bunches of flowe 
ing lilac. On chapeaux detofie a tuft of violets is wom, 
with a cordon of the sume flower joined to the wh 
Among the new flowers there is one with a large pak 
yeilow calix,the numerous petels of which are oblong, termina 
Ing ina point. Pichus of gauze, and gauze ribbons, stripel 
jilac and white, green and white, and blue and white, remai 
in favour. 


Character and Anecdotes of the late Duke of Dorset. 


‘fare young nobleman lately died ia Ireland. It is not only 
a severe loss to his numerous relatives and fricnds, but 
the nation also, as he possessed abilities that promised a value 
ble counselor to the state, and was, in the highest degree, 
amiable in his private character. 

The following are the faithful particulars of this me 
lancholy event: The duke of Dorset was on a visit to Lord 
Powerscourt, and joined a hunting party in the vicisiy 
of hillaney. His grace was an adventurous horseman, and 
entered warmly into the spirit of the chase towards its close; 

his horse was a good deal fatigued by the ardowt 


> 


and, when 
with which he had been urged forward, his grace leaped a 
sinall stone wall, at the opposite side of which loose sione 
had been collected. The horse effecied the leap, but fell among 
the stones, and his rider was consequently thrown. 

His grace came to the ground on his breast, with so great 
a shock, as proved fatal ina short period after. He was 
unconscious of having been materially injured, for, in rep 
to a question from Lord Pow erscourt, who was near at te 
time of the accident,“ If he was much hurt 7” His grace 
suid, “ he believed not.” ile was immediately taken to me 
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house of Mr. Oxley, from which a messenger was instantly 
dispatebed to Dadlin for sargeons Crampton and Mackhia. 

Yofore their arrival, however, though they travelled with 
every possible expedition, his grace had expired. He lived 
jute better than an kour.after the fatal event took place. 
Tie Hon. Mr. Wingfield, Lord VPowerscount’s brother, and 
Mr. Oxley, were with him when be died, The sad catastrophe 
wes pot xecompanicd with any epparent symptousis of acute 
gufering 3 the vessels near the heart had been ruptured by the 
fall, and he cied by internal bieeding. Just betore bis death 
he raised himself up by assistance, asa last effort of life, aud 
said, almost inarticulately, “* Law off,” and expired. 

The last words having been hastily and imperfectly re- 
corded in most of the papers, it remains for the hand of friend- 
ship to state, whaicansed the expression “ i am off;” for 
without sem* expianation, it migh: be considered as inply- 
ing anil timed levity, not at all according with his religious 
and practically virtuous life. The chair, on which his 
grace was placed, were slipping from him, when he cried 
“I'am off,” to gain tie attention of those about bim, that 
they might preveat his falling ; he presently after fainted. 
His inst teelings were of regret for the dear connections, who 
are lett to deplore bis loss. 

The duke of Dorset came of age only onthe 15ih Novem- 
ber last, on which occasion grand entertainmenis were given 
ai Knole, in. Kent. His grace having left no brother, the 
dukedom of Dorset, and the tithes of earl of Middl 
descend to Viscount Sackville. ‘the fects with respectto the 
By the settlement of Lady Beuy 


eS, Ke 


succession are Curious. 
Ge:maive, the estates of Drayton, Xc. worth 25,0001. a vear, 
gonow to the Hon. Georze Germaine, in conseque ce of 
Lord Sackville’s becoming dake of Dorset; and uw is by 
the sudden death of the late amiable duke aloue. that Lord 
Sackville acquires any part of the Dorset estate with the 
tile; for the young duke had given orders to his lezal 
advisers to prepare the deeds, that he might suffer a res 
covery of the Dorset estate previous to the making of bis will, 
waich would provably have divided it between bis grace’s 
sisters, the countesses of Plymouth and Deiawar: bu: tre 
youns duke iad net appear ‘before the barons of the ex 


chequer, and consequently the settlement is vot made Lor 


Sackville, th ‘refure, gets the Dorset estate with the ICS. 
mY) ' ~ > ' ' 

They are worth 17 or 18,0001. a year—so that i boss, iter 
all, 5 or GOOO!. a year by bis exaltation. ‘Th: eseu ke of 


Dorsetis a bachelor. His brother, now Lord George Ger- 
maine, is lately married, 
The mind of the duke of Derset w ivigorated by 
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rect, his religion sincere and practical, his’ temper wel 
regulated, his affections warm, his manners unassuining, |y 
the highest rank he was humble ; amidst dissipation he «wag 
Virtaous ; a dutiful son, affcetionate brother, a sincere friend 
His youth gave tie strougest promise that his manhood 
would reflect honour on his ancestors, and prove a blessing 
his country ; but alas! he was cet off in the full vigourot 
youth, health, and intellect, at that period which would havé 
called forth his virtues into public view, and rendered his 
example a public benefit. His death must therefore excite | 
universal sorrow, and must be mourned as a public loss. The 
noble personages, whose hearts must feel so severe a shock at | 
his deplorable fate, will derive, from their own piety, and his 
virtues, the only sure consolation. They will not sorrow like 
those without hope, for they know that of virtuous friends the 
separation will be short—the re-union eternal. 

The last offices of friendship and respect to this exceb 
lent and amiable young nobleman, showed how generally 
his character was esteemed and regarded in Ireland. The 
carriages of the nobility and gentry, which attended the com 
veyance of his remains, considerably exceeded two hundred, 

Whien the procession arrived at the first barrier, the whole 
of the gentlemen alighted from their carriages, and fob 
lowed the hearse, on foot, to the water-side, and remained 
until the body was embarked on board the yacht, Nothing 
could be more affecting than the general appearance of ‘the 
procession. The Rev. Dr. Slade, Colonel Austen, Mr. Daits 
ton, and other gentlemen of the household, accompanied the 
body to England. 


ee ee 
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Description of the Family of a Low Irish Tenant. 


ET us now take a view of Paddy’s family; Philip was 

4 often unemployed, theugh his father had land enough 
give all his children enough to do, but Paddy thought it un 
necessary to clean or manure his ground, and was not fond 
of the trouble of tillage. Philip’s admiration of the Flana 
gans, made him wish for his family to resemble them, but 
as he could not aler them, he was determined to imitale 
them himself as much as was in his power. He made a 
bower in the corner of a dirty little garden, and wheo it 
was made, he thonght it ill became its situation, so be improved 
the garden as well as he was able, considering the discourages 
ments he met with from his father, who despised every thing 
that was neat. He said he hated all pride but family- 
price, and he thought the true dignity of a man of family, 
Was 
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wasto be perfectly idle. When the bower was made, and 
the gardea dressed up in the spring of the year, he brought 
his sisters to look at it, but they said it was too lonesome for 
them to sit in, and they could not be cloistered up, like Mary 
andhersisters. Philip was disheartened at the bad success 
of his bower, and did not like to look at it, because no one in 
the house carcd about it; and -he was ashamed to ask the 

Flanagans to sce it, lest they should see the dict and bustle 
of the house ; fur though his mothers and sisters were idle 
aud lazy, yet they always had a confused look, and the 
honse had the appearance of great business. Pots, and bowls, 
and pails, and tubs, were ali over the floor, so that it was 
dificult to walk in without stumbling. When we consider this 
confusion, and the coustant scolding and jarring, which they 
kept ap among themselves, we need not wonder that the Flana- 
gaus seldom visited there, but very naturally preferred their 
own private dwelling. As Philip grew up, he was more and 
wore sensible of the bad management of his father’s family, 
and, often recommended his sisters to take example by 
Mary, but they only ridiculed both him and her in re- 
tum, His sister Polly having set her heart on the young 
squire’s footman, became idier than ever; the plans:she 
forwed for meeting him, took up so much of her mind, that 
she could think of nothing else ; and the great plan of marry- 
ing him, and living an easy life with such a well-dressed man, 
and under such arich master, made her think it a folly to 
perplex and tire herself doing any business whatever; so she 
threw it all upon her sister Nelly, which was the cause of many 
a quarrel. 

The leases of the tenants were now nearly expired, and every 
one was anxious about his approaching fate. Paddy made 
presents of fowl and eggs, and even of a fat calf, to his 
honour, and when his children went a message, or spent the 
whole day in minding the landlord’s catile, they had orders 
uever tohe paid, but totell his honour they thauked him for 
employing them. On an inexperienced young uian hike Mr. 
Harvey, these compliments had the desired effect, and Paddy 
fouad he was daily coming into higher favour: but Richard’s 
views of the supreme excellence of industry increased that in- 
dependence which was natural to him; he had nothing to fear; 
heknew, that while health was granted to himself and his 
lamily, they could struggle through every thing by the main 
force of perpetual industry. Heowed norent, which was not 
Paddy’s cause, and he had no idea of cringing to, or flattering a 
young mau that he knew little or nothing about, yet his giate- 
luland benevolent heart was well disposed to love a worthy 
neighbour, whether rich or poor, andif he loved him, he would 
go far to serve him. 
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Short Account of that celebrated Comic Actress, Mi; | 
Abiigton. 


YHE was born in London, in 1731, ber maiden 
being Barton ; and, it is believed, first came upon the sia 
ab ut 1750, or 1751. She had not been loug upon it bela" 
she was induced, by strong applications from Mr. Daly, the’ 
manaver of Crowestreet Theatre, to go to Dublin, where dhe 


wus so much admired, both for her scenic powers and for herwt > 


and conversation, by the nobility anc d wits of that couutry, that, 


on her, return to England, many of them kept up a corres pon- | : 


dence with her, some of which lasted "till her death; Whicthwas 
the case hkewise ae a Stwilar visit to Scouand, whi’ 
mei wiih equi al apylause and admiration : indeed het mange 
wnd superior talcuts gained per the esteem of many OF 4 
nobility of beth sexes in those countries (as welf afin hen 
own), with wauom she lived in re eat intinsey "Ul! heg-dis§ 
tion, and was at some of their private parties not Mang, 
before he disp ti 
Her principal parts were mostly in conceit with MrdG afi 
mall the best comedies of S! iakes; eare, Ben Jonson, Conte 
Cibber, &c. but ip daier'tinses she was wore partiou juny 
tisculs fred in! the character of Lady Tetzle in the Shoot fie 
Seand lal, thie best comedy which has been’ produced in oar 
and was unforiunately seduced by her friendship for-Mr. Kin 
With Whoib shehad originally played that part, to het iy 
Benefit a very few years ago, when her age was 
advasced to do justice to the part of to herself : but 
series of years she was the unrivalled female 1 
tage in comedy, and in the general ranged 









the Bistish st 
sprightly choracters, particularly in the hig! cr Swalhs of 
fastonable life. Being liberal and geneious, she is, net 
peo dito have died in ereat a ‘luence ; but is said to have 
some levactes, and, ain ong the rest, a donation to the (heat vidal 
fund of both houses. She died on the 4th of March, 18), 

She never attempted a tragic ch racter, but confiaed het 
to comic parts, in which no one then on the stage could equal 
her. 





A FRENCUMAN’S OATH; OR, LOYALTY IN PER 
F ECT [ON. 


FSEPORE he . Paris Ney swore to his king, 
f 2 That ving or dead he Naro.tcon would bring§ J 
So to niove b ih his word and his loyalty pure, i 
He brought bien aiive—ery ing * | ive Cemperenr.” 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENT. 


E following isa genuine, serious advertisement, taken 
Fictane et literatim from the “ Raleigh Star,” where it 
dood placed with the figure of @ runnitig away negro prefixed 
eit. Caleb Quotem, so renowned in farce, scarcely equalled 
the subject of this advertisement in the variety and whimsical 
naure of his accomplishments: 


« TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD... 


@ Ran away from Raleigh, a month or two ago, a mulatto 
pao named Anthony, well known in Raleigh, and many parts 
of the state, as having been for several years the body servant 
of General Jones, and mine lately as. a pressman and news 
qurrier ia the Star-office. Anthony is about 25 or 26 years of 
age, 5 feet 8 or 10 inches bigh, is a mongrel white, has a tolera- 
wy tge aguiline nose, bushy hair, a scar on one of his cliecks, 

p ingood humour has a pleasing counteuance. 

« fle works and walks fast, is lively and talkative, full of 
smecdote, which he tells in character with much hamoor ; is an 
exellent pressman, indifferent at distributing types, a tolerable 
catpehier and joiner, a plain painter, an excellent manager of 
horses, drives well and rides elegantly, having been accustomed 
wo race riding ; is. fond of cock fighting (and of man fighting 
when drawk),and is said to heel and pit with skill; he can 
bled and pull teeth, knows something of medicines, is a 
tough barber, a bad but conceited cook, a good sawyer, can 
hy beick, has worked in the corn field, and can scratch a little 
on the fiddle. 

“ He can do many other things, and what he can’t do, he 
pretends to have a knowledge of. His trades and qualities are 
thus detailed, because his vanity will undoubtedly lead to a dis- 
pay of them. His master-vice, or rather the parent of all his 
tices, is a fondness for strong drink, though sometimes he will 
abstain for months. His clothes cannot be described, but he 
carried away few or none, and ’tis expected will appear shabbily, 
Heis an artful fellow, and if taken up will tell a most plausible 
ory, and possibly shew a forged pass.” 
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Answer, by E. A, 1.10 Arcanus’s..dnageam,imeried Famaryr— 


HAT most things have I think is NAME; 


Which if transpos’d gives MEAN and MANE; 


Another word I’ve yet to pen, 
So tu conclude, we’ll say AMEN. 


(i We have received the like answer from J. Postlethwaite, of the roy 
marine barracks; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; R. M, 
E, Duan, of Mevagissey; J. Tucker, of Cernworthy school; S. Carveth, 
jun. N. Andrew, of Penzance; J. W. of Charmouth; I. Petvin, and J, P, 
Street; Peter Bourdonner; J. Newland, of Blackauton academy; J. Tho. 
mas, of Penzance; H. Crocker, of Cockel; J. Wheaton, near Sidmouth; 
and R. Newman, of Fiddleford. 











REBUS, by J. Strike, near Launceston. 
) Pde nbs bards, a measure shew, 


The same transpose with care ; 
Three-sevenths of a female’s name, 
You'll fur my next declare. 


An organ of your frame pray find, 
One-half of it expound ; 

To form the rear, gents. of my whcle, 
Which is a Cornish town. 
















REBUS, dy R. Cuming, of Modbury, 


Beast whose approach fills all others with terror; 


An object that’s worshipp'd thro’ blindness and error; 


A bird that for grandeur in swimming is known ; 
A beast that diversion affurds to a town; 

A bird that by nature is solid and grave; 

And a god that presides o’er the watery wave ; 
If your learning can shew, or your genius divine, 
The object implied in each metrical line ; 

From the letters initial will plainly be shown, 
The name of a city in Europe well known. 
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CHARADE, by ¥. Pitman, of Shepton Mallett. 


M* beanteous first I’ve oft survey’d, 
The same you may bebold; 
With brillianey it is array’d 
In majesty of gold. . 
My second often causes strife, 
It is well known to you; 
My whole’s a pleasure, gents. thro’ life, 
I’ve said enough— Adieu! 
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We are reluctantly obliged to omit a: number of articles, both of pies: 
and poetry, on account of their not having sufficient merit to deserve insertim™, 
* Answers to questions, enigmas, Gc. Sc. are expected te accompany 
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EASTER HYMN. 


BY A LADY. 
bo ; 
th: GAIN the Lord of Life and Light 
Awakes a kindling ray, 
Unseals the eyelids of the morn, 
And pours increasing day. 


~— 
ee ee ee 


Oh what a night was that which wrapt 
The heathen worldin gloom! 

Oh what a sun which broke this day 
Triumphant from the tomb! 


This day be grateful homage paid, 
And loud Hosannahs sung ; 
Let gladness dwell on every heart, 
And praise on every tongue. 
Ten thousand differing lips shall join 
To haii this welcome? morn, 
— 7 Which scatters blessings from its wings 
To nations yet unborn, 


——— LS ee — 


LODGE HILL. 





By Master Horsey, a Young Gentleman of Mr. Paul’s Academy, Castle Cary. 
t 


[Lodge Hillis an eminence near Castle Cary, which commands a view o, 
the rich vale of Somersetshire, and some of the most stiking features 0° 
that county. 





N this hill T love to stray, 
At the ruddy dawn of day; 
Here unto my roving eyes 
What transporting objects rise! 
Pleasant meads below | view, 





| Spangled o’er with glitt’ring dew ; 

; Where the frisky lambkins play, 

a Innocent, and young, and gay ; 
Where the lark, with speckled breast, 
' Quits her humble, .rushy‘nest, 


Soaring midst the solar rays, 
‘Tuning her Creator’s praise. 
Here I view the taper spire, 

Aad the solemn fane admire, 
Where the yew tree waves its head 
O’er the mansions of the dead. 
Here the eye may freely range 


mse O’er tne cot, and rural grange; 
of, Many objects too it views 
ny Worthy of the historic muse; 


Glastonbury’s Tor appears, 

Relic of departed yeats: 

Glitt’ring in the sunbeams bright, 
_ Stourton tow’r appears in sight : 


Dedicated 
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Dedicated.to the name 

Of Alfred, first i: ranks of fame; 
Who invading bosts withstood, 
Stain’d the soil with Danish blood, 
And restor’d, wit patriot Band, 
Péaée unto 4 bleeding land. 
Beyond, and blending with the sky, 
I the Bristol Channel spy 5 


Where commerce spreads.the vent’raus sail, 


And trusts her treasures to the gale; 

Lofty Evercreech I view, 

Rob’d in soft, ethereal blue; 

And Hadspen’s distant colonnade, 

For love and contemplation made. 
But I hear the tinkling bel] 

In the breeze its echoes swéll, 

1 must bid those scenes farewell : 

The classic authors to unfuld, 

More precious fat than Ophir’s guid; 

Ovid's entertaining page 

Shall each roving thought engage; 

Or Tibullus’melting muse 

Congenial sadness sha}! diffuse; 

Or lofty Virgil’s stately lays 

Shall inspire my lips with praise. 


: 








MORNING. 


Ts dawn now breaks, the dews distil, 
And zephyrs fan the waving hiil; 
The lowring clouds begin to rise, 

And chilly vapours bhot the skies. 

O’er neigh’bring woods the goldea ray 
Emits the blush of opening day: 

"The flocks, that leave the verdant brake, 
The dew-drops from their fiecces shake: 
The lawns, with gems besprinkled shines 
The spider weaves his silky line; 

The cowslip, mark’d with spots of gold, 
And daisies all their hues unfelds 

The violets, more modest, shadé 

Their odours in the silént glade; 

The early lark now wings her fight, 
And pe soars Heyond the sight; 

The tender linnet, and the thrush 
Resound from every dripping bush. ; 

And finches, perch'd on imany a spray, 
With dulcet sounds precfaim rhe day ; 
The housewife now prepares tu bake 
The kneaded bread, dir holmely cake ; 

Or sets the milk, or tends the race 

That haunt her yard, or kirchen grace; 
When nature clothes the various scene 
With tufts of flowers, dnd robes of green; 
When limpid ‘streains their lusttes give, 
And health, and giad contentment, live 
With lovely nymphs, and h py swalhs, 
In humbbe cots, or tranquil plains, 

I bless. her bounties, and I raise 

My artlesg themes to stuinds of praise, 
W bile others scek for wealth ahd pow’r, 
Let me enjoy the sober hour 

W hich conwerse, or which books bestow, 
To smovth che-liart, and blunt its woe! 
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